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years or more in existence in Germany, having begun in
Hamburg. Thereon Sir D. Brewster wrote an article in
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal suggesting that such a
meeting should be tried in Britain. On this the Eev. Wil-
liam Vernon (afterwards Vernon Harcourt), the third son of
the Archbishop of York, and a Prebendary of York, not only
made the real beginning by proposing that we should meet
at York, but by engaging his father to act as a Patron, and
by inducing Earl litzwilliam to be the President, he gave at
once a locus standi and respectability to the project. But
he did much more; for he elaborated a constitution of that
which he considered might become a Parliament of Science,
such as Bacon had imagined, and was thus our lawgiver.

" The project thus elaborated having been transmitted
to me in London in the spring of 1831, when I was President
of the Geological Society, I at once eagerly supported it.
Nay, more, I wrote and lithographed an appeal to all my
scientific friends, particularly the geologists, urging them to
join this new Association. But notwithstanding my energy,
the scheme was for the most part pooh-poohed, and, among my
own associates, I only induced Mr. Greenough, Dr. Daubeny,
Sir Philip Egerton, and Mr. Yates, to follow suit. John Phillips
of York, the nephew of William Smith, and the Curator of
the York Museum, had very much to do in the origin of
this concern, for he co-operated warmly with William Vernon,
and, when we got together at York, was the secretary and
factotum. He had previously corresponded with me in Lon-
don, and stimulated me with a ready-made prospectus. I may
say that it was the cheerful and engaging manners of young
Phillips that went far in cementing us; and even then he
gave signs of the eminence to which he afterwards aroses.
